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PRINCE DESIRE. 
BY ALICE KENT ROBERTSON. 


=al\N the land of the Imagination, there 
Hl is a village, remote from the big 
world, enclosed as it is by lofty, 
snow-capped mountains. Upon the 
slope of one of the lesser mountains, 
there lived —it does not matter when —a aches 
and sister, twin orphans, fifteen years old, with 
no one to care for them but the good God, who 
never forgets his children, but who teaches them 
by strange ways. The girl’s name was Hilda; 
and during the day while her brother Edgar was 
farther up on the mountain tending his sheep, she 
sat at her wheel and spun the wool into yarn, 
which she sold to the inhabitants of the village, 
and thus the orphans earned the money wherewith 
to buy food. 

Now, in the thick woods which in that land 
clothe the lower and middle portions of the moun- 
tains, despite the snow on their tops, evil spirits 
were said to live. The children had heard stories 
about these spirits, but having led good and busy 
lives, had never been troubled by them. It is 
true that Edgar often wondered how these 
spirits looked and what they fed on, as morning 
and evening he trod the rough, steep path leading 
to the green plateau where his sheep grazed ; 
and now and again he would furtively peer into 
the depths of the forest, but he had never left the 
path of duty to follow that of curiosity. 

One beautiful summer morning, Edgar thought 
he would take a sort of holiday in ‘order to carry 
to the village a lot of Hilda’s yarn, for their cup- 
board was empty and they needed money where- 
with to replenish it. So leaving his sheep in charge 
of his faithful dog and taking the pack of yarn 
upon his shoulders, he bade his sister good-by, and 
started bravely down the road. He ha! gone but 
a few paces when Hilda, somewhat to his annoy- 
ance, called him back. He was eager to be off, 
the sun being already far up above the mountains. 

‘‘ What is it, Hilda?” he said, in a somewhat 
cross tone. 

“‘Oh, my dear brother,” she answered, with 
tears in her beautiful eyes, ‘‘I fear some evil for- 
tune, I don’t know what. Here,” and she 
snatched from her bosom her one keep-sake, a 
little golden cross which had been blessed by the 
good abbot of a neighboring monastery, and 
which her mother upon her death-bed had given 
her, “take this, dear Edgar, and do not let it 
leave your neck.”’ 

‘‘ Girls have queer notions,” said her brother. 
“Tf I wear this, what will keep harm away from 
you?” 

** You need the cross more than J,” said Hilda, 
bravely, “for you are going out on to the high- 
road, while I remain at home.’’ : 

Thereupon she threw her arms around her 
brother’s neck and kissed him; after watching 
him till he appeared a mere speck far down the 
side of the mountain, she turned back into the 
cottage, and in her work tried to forget her 
strange uneasiness in regard to him. 

Meanwhile Edgar trudged along over the rough 
road, meeting with no unforseen obstacles, and 
stopping now and then to lay down the heavy 
pack of yarn and rest. In a few hours he came 
in sight of the village inn where he usually stopped 
to eat the noon-day meal, which the kind-hearted 
landlord always offered the boy whenever he 
came on like expeditions to the village. Now, 
as Edgar approached the entrance of the inn, he 
was nearly trodden under foot by a coal black 
horse, gaily caparisoned with trappings of gold 
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and'silver; a fire seemed to burn in the eyes of 
the beast, and his mouth was dripping with foam 
as Edgar dodged, just in time to save himself 
from the creature’s big hoofs. 

‘¢ You young scamp of a peasant, can’t you tell 
a horse from a tree?’’ As the rider said this, he 
gave a mocking, indifferent laugh, and flinging 
himself from his saddle strode into the inn, his 
spurs clanking and jewels glittering. 

Edgar was no coward; he was indignant that 
the man, whoever he might be, though he were a 
prince, should have thus ridden down a small 
fellow like himself; and he followed bravely into 
the inn to tell him so, when something in the 
aspect of the stranger. fascinated Edgar into 
silence. The mingled expression of careless in- 
difference and dissatisfaction upon his handsome, 
audacious face, the lightning flash of his deep 
blue eyes, the curling locks of auburn hair which 
fell low upon his neck under the droop of the 
long black plume of his hat, the gorgeousness of 
his apparel, together with the graceful ease of his 
bearing, made a deep impression upon the boy, 
who had never seen the like. He was sorry that 
his friend the landlord had that day set forth ona 
far journey, so that he had no excuse for remain- 
ing and watching this wonderful being. Where- 
upon, sending furtive backward glances in the 
stranger’s direction, he was about quitting the inn, 
when, with an imperious movement of the hand, 
and a smile not to be resisted, the stranger said : 

‘Come here, boy. Come! I say,” as Edgar 
hesitated. ‘* You can’t help yourself. Do you 
know who I am?” 

“Yes, I can help myself,” stoutly replied Edgar, 
as he instinctively touched Hilda’s cross, which 
hung from his neck, though he knew that his 
interest and curiosity were getting the better of 
his caution under the magnetic influence of the 
stranger. 

“Why do you wear that thing? ’’ and the man, 
with a frown, pointed to the little emblem so 
dear to Hilda. 

“ Because my sister put it there, and it will 
keep harm away.” 

Quick as thought the stranger approached, and 
snatching the cross threw it out of the window. 

‘* What right have you to take my cross from 
me? Oh, what shall I do?” and the boy gave a 
piercing cry. 

“The right of might. I am Prince Desire, 
the name of my palace is. Delight, my country is 
called Pleasure, wherein is found no cross nor 
spire; who wears a cross in my presence insults 
me. — Don’t blubber, boy,*? as Edgar brushed 
away his fast falling tears and choked back the 
sobs that would come, “tears are womanish and 
may become your sister, but not you.” 

‘¢ My sister, oh, what will she say, when I tell 
her that her cross is gone ?” sighed the boy. 

“ Ay, your beautiful sister,” laughed the prince. 
“ Do‘you suppose there is such beauty as hers so 
near ny land and unbeknown to me? No, nol 
“ Wine here for two! ” and the prince struck the 
table with the hilt of his sword so that the room 
rang in echo, whereupon wine was brought. “ Sit 
there, boy !” said the prince, pointing to a com- 
fortable-looking settle in the chimney-corner, “and 
after you have eased your heart with somewhat 
better than tears, I will tell you how to make good 
your bawble, and then you may think me not such 
a bad fellow after all.’’ 

Now, Edgar had never in his short life tasted 
a drop of wine, and he felt suddenly possessed 
with an unaccountable curiosity to know what it 
was like ; so when the prince peremptorily com- 
manded him to drink, it seemed easier to do so 


than to refuse. At the first swallow he felt as if 
a fire were coursing through his veins; and some- 
what frightened, he was about to set down the 
cup, when the prince, smiling in his irresistible 
way, said, — 

* Drink it all, boy, it will do you good.” 

So Edgar drank it to the last drop; then, as if 
in a dream, he heard again that mocking, careless 
laugh, and Prince Desire saying, — 

‘*Ha! that’s it, now you look like a man; 
listen !” 

And Edgar listened. 

‘* You have a beautiful sister, but she is a mere 
drudge; now beauty and poverty are mortal ene- 
mies. I warrant your sister has never touched 
any gold but that poor piece I threw from yonder 
window, nor knows of such a word as pleasure. 
Get gold, boy, and become rich and powerful as 
I am, and then bring your beautiful sister to my 
palace and there shall be places for you both, and 
lackeys to do your bidding.” 

‘But where can I get gold?” questioned Edgar. 
‘* Hilda and I together earn only enough to keep 
poorly clothed and fed, and we are orphans with 
no one to care for us.” 

“The more reason you should be cared for by 
a prince like myself. You do not know that in the 
heart of the mountain are mines of gold which 
my servants are employed in digging; but you do 
know the pool half way between your cottage and 
the spot where your sheep are pastured.” 

Edgar did know it well; for it was here he 
sometimes stopped to peer into the darkness of 
the thick woods which surrounded it, and recall 
the stories which the villagers told of evil spirits. 
As if the prince read his thought, — 

“ Rely not upon the gossips of the village,” he 
said, ‘who tell tales of evil regarding the in- 
habitants of the wood; they are an industrious 
lot, these servants of mine. Start now upon your 
homeward way; but when you reach the foot of 
the mountain, take not the road that leads past 
your cottage, but the one to the left, which, though 
a bit rough and winding, will bring you sooner to 
the pool.” ‘ 

“ But I must go home, Hilda will be frightened.” 

‘Not she, boy,’’ and this time the prince’s 
laugh sounded more mocking than before; “and 
even should she fret a little, you will be back by 
night-fall with a bag full of gold, and if gold can- 
not dry a woman’s eyes, what can? At the pool 
you will find a boat, get in and it will take you 
across the water to the opposite side where you 
will find a narrow path leading into the forest ; 
you must not hesitate to follow this path, but 
uttering your password, ‘Desire,’ go boldly for- 
ward. So shall gold be yours and length of days 
and pleasure in the Palace of Delight, both for 
yourself and sister.’’ 

Whereupon the prince vanished as if by magic, 
and Edgar, forgetting his pack of yarn, left the 
inn in haste, eager to follow the instructions given 
him. Yet all the while as he walked, his affec- 
tion for his sister was tugging at his heart, bidding 
him return to her at once, and be warned by her 
fears of evil; but he reflected that girls were easily _ 
frightened, and though the stranger was different 
from any one he had ever seen, was he not a 
prince with a beautiful palace where he and 
Hilda could always live if they had the gold? It 
did strike him as rather odd that the prince should 
have left so suddenly without giving directions 
how to find the palace, the gold being obtained. 
But this did not trouble him; his head was quite 
turned by the bright hopes held out, and his con- 
science was less lively than at first. It is true 
that when he came to the spot where the two 
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ways met, he hesitated a moment as to which 
road he should take; then he remembered the 
stupid, hard life he had led, and turning, without 
one look behind, he struck into the path the 
prince had indicated. 


(To be concluded in.our next.) 


LETTERS TO THE “VIM CLUB.” 
No. 17. 


Versailles and the Imperial Palace. 


My Dear “Vims,’’— The sun is shining 
brightly as we leave our hotel for a trip to Ver- 
sailles. It is but a short ride of eleven miles, 
and we reach our destination in thirty-five min- 
utes. What a wonderful history we have open 
before us now! Get out your books, boys and 
girls, and read all about Versailles. The first 
palace was a hunting-lodge, built by Louis XIII. 
Later on, when he found that quite too small, he 
built, in 1627, a castle on the spot where he had 
once slept in a wind-mill. Louis XIV. showed 
some regard for his ancestor when he made those 
buildings the centre of the present grand palace. 

Louis XIV. spent millions of money. and sacri- 
ficed many lives to create a magnificent residence 
out of a once dreary and neglected spot. He 
did not choose to live in Paris, and he desired to 
make the Imperial Court something to be remem- 
bered. It was a very desolate place. They 
could not even obtain water, but Louis did not 
care for such trifles, — all things must come to 
the king. A canal which cost millions failed; 
but he kept on, and conquered. When you look 
about upon the statues, the groves, fountains, and 
massive buildings, it is very hard to think of it as 
a “dull, dreary, flat waste.” Yet so it was. 

At one time the king’s kitchen-garden was 
composed of twenty-nine gardens; and he built 
up towns as readily as terraces or palaces. The 
grand gardens of Versailles are considered very 
fine, with yew-trees, pomegranates, orange-trees, 
fountains, etc.; but I did not feel impressed by 
them. The poor clipped trees and shrubs were 
so stiff, and everything looked as if it had been 
cut out with a huge cake-cutter and then baked 
hard. The Palace of Versailles has never been 
occupied by royalty since Louis XVI. left it with 
his family. 

I am so glad to say the “ Republic of France ;” 
it makes the land of Lafayette nearer to us, as his 
memory is ever dear. 

Let us enter the Musée. Surely every ruler 
and minister and courtier, with their wives, sweet- 
hearts, and children, had their portraits painted 
in those days! Your eyes ache looking at them, 
and it is not always pleasant to recall some of 
their naughty doings. 

What did I like best? My dear “Vims,’’ I 
cannot possibly tell. Could you, if you were 
seeing pictures by the acre? That is precisely 
what you must do at Versailles, as you go from 
gallery to gallery. 

I lingered in the Galerie de Sculpture longest, 
It is such a marvellous art to make cold stone 
seem to live and breathe. The famous women 
occupied much of my attention, and the sweetest 
face among them all was that of the Empress 
Josephine. I cannot quite understand why such 
an exquisite statue should be placed in an obscure 
corner. I was also greatly interested in a picture 
of Mozart seated at the piano, when but eight 
years of age. I turned away from the famous 
battle scenes, — they hurt so when war has taken 
dear ones from us. It is better, far better, to 


think of our Peace Society in Boston, with Julia 
Ward Howe presiding over it. 

What do you think of taking twelve years to 
make a set of bedroom furniture? That was 
done for Louis XIV., and the poor old king did 
not die a whit easier for it. Iam sure you would 
like to see the little room where Louis XVI. 
amused himself by working as a locksmith. 

Do you remember what a strange custom once 
prevailed in France? When a king died, the 
palace clock was stopped at the moment of his 
death, and was kept at that hour until the next 
sovereign died 

We were glad to leave all this magnificence 
for a time, and seat ourselves in a little café out- 
side of the grounds, where we procured a dinner 
and rested for a half-hour. After dinner we 
returned to the Palace, and did not leave until 
our watches said we must think of Paris. In 
order to see all we could of the country, we took 
a car to the little town of Meridon, and thence by 
boat to Paris. How we sauntered about waiting 
for the boat, how we chattered with the tittle 
children, and how we enjoyed that restful sail, 
you shall hear more about when we meet. 

Faithfully your President, 
Kate Tannatr Woops. 


History and Biography. 


CATHERINE’S GRATITUDE. 
BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


WHEN the French War closed, Detroit had a 
population of two thousand. In 1760 the British 
took possession of the place. This was extremely 
offensive to the surrounding tribes of Indians. 
They liked the happy French people, and hated 
the English, whom they regarded as fur-traders, 
and feared the establishment of their settlements 
would involve their race in ruin. Pontiac was 
chief of the Ottawas. He was indeed a king, 
having authority and influence over several pow- 
erful tribes. He eloquently urged a union of all 
the Indian nations for their common defence, 
and formed a deeply laid conspiracy for the 
destruction of the garrison. 

The Ottawas, Hurons, Ojibwas, and Pottawat- 
tamies met in secret council. No woman was to 
know of this meeting of the conspirators, and 
sentinels were placed outside to prevent exposure 
of their doings. Pontiac intended to take the 
fort by strategy. ; 

Closely as this secret was guarded, an. Ojibwa 
girl named Catherine succeeded in finding it out. 
This dusky child of the forest was beautiful in 
face, and warm-hearted and generous in charac- 
ter. There is no heart that cannot be touched 
by the power of sweet sympathy and kindness, 
and this Indian girl had formed a strong attach- 
ment for the English commander, Captain Glad- 
wyn. He had made her small presents, and 
granted her favors, and spoken kind words to 
her. In horror she thought of the terrible con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, which, if carried out, would 
cause the murder of Captain Gladwyn and all his 
garrison. Dearly as she loved her people, she 
could not prevent a terrible struggle from arising 
in her soul. To save Gladwyn, she must turn 
traitor to the Indians. 

One day Catherine went to the Fort, and carried 
a richly wrought pair of elk-skin moccasins, and 
presented them to Captain Gladwyn. Her face 
was so full of silent woe that the commander 
asked, — 


“ What troubles you, Catherine?” 

No answer. He repeated the question. 
last she spoke reluctantly : — 

“ To-morrow Pontiac will come to the Fort with 
sixty chiefs. Each man will have a short gun 
hidden under his blanket. Pontiac will want to 
hold a council. When he holds up a belt of 
wampum as a peace-offering, the chiefs will shoot 
the officers, and the outside Indians will kill the 
garrison.” 

Catherine went away, and Gladwyn ordered 
all the men to be armed. The cannon were 
loaded. Every officer carried his sword by his 
side, and pistols in his belt. 

As Pontiae and his warriors had been accus- 
tomed to go in and out of the Fort without suspi- 
cion, he expected his plan of strategy would be 
a brilliant Indian success. 

When he entered the Fort with his sixty chiefs, 
he noticed the large guns appeared ready for use. 
The red-coats were under arms, the bayonets glis- 
tened in the sun, and he did not like the sight 
of the polished brass on the cannon. 

“Why do the sons of the Father carry guns?” 
he inquired. 

Commander Gladwyn told him the men had 
been exercising. 

Pontiae saw his scheme was ruined. One of 
the Englishmen pushed aside his blanket, and 
revealed his hidden short gun. Pontiac’s anger 
had no bounds. Though he was allowed to 
depart, he continued to be a dangerous foe to 
the English. His suspicion was turned upon 
Catherine, and he took her before Captain Glad- 
wyn, and attempted to make him acknowledge 
her treachery. Gladwyn contrived adroitly to 
make Pontiac believe he had received a hint 
from another quarter. Later, suspicion was 
again turned upon Catherine, and she received a 
dreadful beating at his hands. 

With Pontiac’s defeat ended the Indian power, 
and for that the English were largely indebted to 
the gratitude of this simple Indian girl. There 
is a hidden spring in every heart, no matter how 
rude and ignorant, which can be touched by the 
sweet influence of syinpathy and kindness. 


At 


SPRING. 


As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell, — 

One that is dearer far than any other, 
Because so often heard and known so well; 


And as they watch her, prompting should she falter, 
And any variation quickly see, 

And cry, “ Don’t tell it so, don’t change and alter, 
We want it just the way it used to be,” — 


So do we come to thee, O Nature — Mother, 
And never tire of listening to thy tales. 

Tell us thy spring-time story now, — no other ; 
That hath a wondrous charm, which never fails. 


Tell it with all the old-time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout; 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tell us each shade in all the tree’s soft greening, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one bee, one wren, — 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning 
In the dear story we would hear again ! 


O Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou canst tell ; 
But we, like children, love the spring-time story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 


From the Century. 
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@ur sLetter-Idox. 


ENIGMA XLI. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 38, 2, 9, 11, 13, 4, 9, is the name of a deceased 
president. 

My 5, 9, 11, 12, is a measure. 

My 7, 10, 11, 6, is a mineral. 

My 8, 15, is a verb. 

My 11, 18, 1, 14, is a monk’s hood. 

My 13, 1, 4, is the name of a bird. 

My 14, 6, 15, 12, is part of a whip. 

My whole is the name of a Philadelphia minister. 
Osean OSes 2 


ENIGMA XLII. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 5, 4, 7, 12, is an animal. 

My 9, 10, 6, is a fruit. 

My 8, 11, 18, is a bright color. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a preserve. 

My whole was a President of the United States. 
ErFiz Curtis. 


ENIGMA XLIII. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 4, 16, 9, is a kind of grain. 

My 8, 15, 16, is food for horses. 

My 1, 15, 7, is what we all have to do. ~ 

My 6, 2, 9, 10, is a preposition meaning “across.” 
My 10, 15, 7, 11, are small animals. 

My 3, 5, 9, is a part of the face. 

My 14, 12, 15, is to urge for a debt. 

My whole is a paper children read. 


Frank W. Srmons, 9 years. 


ENIGMA XLIV. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 1, 10, is an article. 
My 5, 6, 7, is a kind of meat. 
My 3, 4, 9, 8, is part of a fence. ~ 
My 14, 12, is an adverb. 
My 2, 4, 8, 15, is a game boys like to play. 
My 11, 18, 1, 9, 7, is to own. 
My whole is a President of the United States. 
J. Perry Srons, 12 years. 


ENIGMA XLV. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 13, is the city that governed Jerusalem. 
My 4, 7, 8, means the same as “ finished.” 
My 11, 12, 18, is an untruth. 
My 9, 6, 3, is a kind of preserve. 
My 5, 10, 14, is an adverb. 
My whole is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Auice James, 10 years old. 


ENIGMA XLVI. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 8, 9, 15, is a heavy weight. 

My 12, 14, 10, 16, is a piece of jewelry. 
My 4, 2, 8, is worn on the head. 

My 3, 2, 5, 4, is worn around the waist. 
My 1, 11, 6, 7, is part of a bird. 

My 18, 5, 8, 14, 8, is to go to see. 

My whole is an American prose writer. 

C. Watson. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 17. 


Enigma XXXV._ A person is known by the com- 
pany he keeps. 

Enigma XXXVI. Elmwood Grammar School. 

Enigma XXXVII. District of Columbia. 

Enigma XXXVIII. A stitch in time saves nine. 

Enigma XXXIX. Yellowstone Park. 

Enigma XL.. Merchant of Venice. 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


15. What animals were the people selling whom 
Jesus drove out of the temple? For what purpose 
were they there? 

16. What animal did Jesus once call Herod? 
What was the occasion ? 

17. In the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
what animals are spoken of, and what did they do ? 

18. Riding upon what animal did Jesus once enter 
Jerusalem? To what feast was he going? What 
did the multitude do? What happened during the 
feast ? ; 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS IN 
NOG. 

12. See 2 Kings ii. 238-25. 

13. See 2 Sam. xii. 1-16. 

14. See 1 Kings xiii. 1-82. 


For Wouwngest Weaders. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY JOSEPHINE CHRISTINE SIMPSON. 


aPRING had come again. The 
birds were singing in the 
maple-trees, where tiny red 
buds glowed in the sunlight 
like bits of coral. Here and 
there on the branches of the 
apple-trees were small spots of green and 
white, where leaves and blossoms were 
hurrying out to meet the sunshine. 

‘¢ Well, little folks,” said Mr. Brown, as 
he went out on the lawn after breakfast, 
‘*we must have our spring cleaning 
to-day.” 

‘¢Q, do!” said Louise. ‘‘I always like 
house-cleaning out of doors ; and if Mamma 
will let me, I will help.” 

‘¢Me too,” exclaimed little Ray, as he 
pushed his curly head between them. 

‘Yes, you and Louise can rake up the 
dead grass and leaves, while I make a bon- 
fire of all these broken branches pruned 
from the trees and vines,” said Mr. Brown. 

The word ‘‘ bonfire” brought Mamma to 
the door. 

‘‘ Now, Ray, before I can let you go out, 
you must promise me that you will not play 
with the fire,” she said decidedly. 

‘“* No, Mamma, I won’t play with it; but 
can’t I just look at it?” 

“Yes; but you must be careful and not 


_go too near.” 


‘¢T ll be careful, Mamma,” he replied, 
hurrying off. 

By this time the bonfire was under way. 
Mr. Brown had put a lighted match to the 
brush heap, and up leaped the snapping, 
crackling flames. 

Then the small boys’ shrill war cry, 
“ Hu-u-hu-u-hu-u!” was heard in the neigh- 
boring yards, and echoed far down the quiet 
street. Soon a crowd of little boys and 
girls gathered about the fire, 

*¢ Louise, what do you poke the fire so 
much for?” asked Ray. 

‘*To make it burn brighter,” answered 
Louise. 


‘¢ What do you want it to burn brighter 
for?” persisted Ray. 

Louise, knowing her little brother’s per- 
severance, turned away for another armful 
of leaves. 

‘*I believe she’s got something in the 
ashes,” said Ray, remembering his promise 
not to go near the fire. ‘‘ Harry, you take 
a stick and poke right here.” 

Harry did as he was told. 
potatoes!” he exclaimed. 


oC WhyaGes 


‘¢ Don’t touch them,” said Louise, coming — 


back, and scraping away the ashes that 
covered a nest of roasted potatoes. 

. **See how they shine,” said she, ‘‘ They 
have puffed themselves out until they are 
ready to burst.” 

‘Give me one!” the children cried, 
“ And me one!” until each child had a 
potato in one hand, and a pinch of salt to 
sprinkle on it in the other. 

*¢ Just see how nice ’tatoes and salt zs,” 
said Ray, urging his papa to take a bite of 
his potato. 

‘¢ Louise, come and help me at the front 
gate,” said Papa; and the children were 
left alone. 

‘¢T would just like to see how this old 
grape basket would look burning,” said 
Ray. Then he thought of his promise. 
*¢ But I will only throw it on the fire, and 
run away; that can’t do any harm.” The 
basket was soon blazing in the fire. 

‘¢T wonder how it would look burning on 
the grass,” he said, putting a stick through 
the handle, and lifting it out on the ground. 
A shout of admiration went up from the 
boys, but in making a quick turn Ray’s 
skirts caught in the flames. His mamma 
heard him scream, and rushed out. 

“ Roll him on the ground,” shouted Papa, 
running towards them. When he got there 
the fire was out, and Ray was not hurt. 

‘+ But, Mamma, how white you are!” he 
said; ‘‘and your hands are badly burned. 
Louise, go for the doctor, quick !” 

Poor Ray, with his clothes all burnt and 
ragged, followed them into the house. 
When he saw his mamma lying so pale and’ 
still on the couch, with her eyes closed, he 
felt very sad. Going to her side, and 
kissing her cheek, he said, ‘‘If you will 
only get well again, I will always mind you, 
Mamma.” And although he tried very 
hard not to, he began to cry. 

‘*'You will never play with fire again,” 
said Mamma, in a very weak voice, ‘ will 
you, dear?” 

‘¢ No, Mamma,” he sobbed. 

Should you think he ever would? 


Best are the pure in heart, 

For they shall see our God. 

The secret of the Lord is theirs, 
Their soul is his abode. 

Still to the lowly soul 

God doth himself impart, 

And for his temple and his throne 
Doth choose the pure in heart. 
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“Kitty was tired after her run, and soon lay very still, purring merrily 
and looking up into Bobby’s face.” 
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BOBBY AND KITTY. 


BY LUCY FLORENCE YOUNG. 


H, Bobby, do go away! You 
are a perfect little nuisance.” 

‘* No, me help Mamma,” 
said Bobby, quickly paddling 
his chubby little hands into 
the soapsuds in her wash-tub. 

*¢ But you don’t, my boy. Come, you go 
out doors and play with Kitty. Mamma has 
a big washing to do, and you are in her way.” 

She lifted him gently down from the chair 
he had so carefully placed close to her tub, 
wiped his brown hands and the tears from 


‘his big brown eyes on the corner of her wet 


apron, and turned back to her tub. 

Bobby went out on to the back steps very 
much injured, and sat down. The chickens 
came up around the steps and looked at 
him. Master Cock strutted by and crowed. 
_‘*Go away, you a nuisance,” said Bobby, 
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and he threw a pebble which sent the whole 
flock away cackling. 

*¢ Kitty, Kitty,” called Bobby. 

No Kitty was to be seen. 

Bobby felt very lonesome, so he wandered 
down to the shore and sat down behind his 
father’s fishing boat. Then he pulled off 
one shoe and stocking and paddled his fat 
little foot in the cool water. He was just 
going to take off the other, thinking that he 
could wash his feet if not his mother’s 
clothes, when Kitty came running towards 
him. 

‘*¢ Oh, Kitty, come play with me,” called 
Bobby, —“ me a nuisance,” and he tried to 
catch her. Kitty was in a playful mood, 
and she bit at his fingers and toes, and 
danced about him but never near enough ' 
for him to catch her. 

‘¢ Kitty needs washing,” said Bobby, 
struck with a sudden thought. ‘* Me wash 
her.” 


Quick as thought he was up, scrambled 
into his father’s boat and secured the big 
sponge used to bail out with. He left the 
sponge on the shore and then came a run 
for Kitty. Kitty enjoyed it, and it was. 
some time before he caught her. Then he 
carried her to the shore, and, taking her in 
his lap, began stroking her gently to keep 
her quiet. Kitty was tired after her run, 
and soon lay very still, purring merrily and 
looking up into Bobby’s face. 

Now was Bobby’s chance! He took his 
big sponge, let it get full of water, and 
quickly rubbed it up and down Kitty’s 
spine. 


Poor Kitty and poor Bobby. Kitty was 
nowhere to be seen in a second. Bobby 
was much scratched, very wet, and on his 
way crying to his mamma, — 

‘* Kitty. won’t let me wash her. Kitty a 
nuisance too.” 
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NOIRAUD.. 


BY M. LUDOVIC HALEVY, OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
[Translated for Every OTHER SuNDAY.] 


“Don’r be afraid, sir; you will not miss the 
train. I have taken travellers to the station for 
fifteen years, and never, never was one late. 
The train is always a quarter of an hour late; it 
never is on time.” 

But it was on time that day, and I had been 
left. My coachman was furious. 

“You should let us know,” he said to the 
ticket agent. ‘* Why didn’t you send us word, 
when your trains are going to be on time? It 
has always been late until to-day.” And calling 
to everybody, as though I wanted witnesses, ‘* Was 
it ever before on time? Is it not always late? ”’ 

There was a general response, ‘‘ Yes, yes, it is 
usually late.” 

Thad no less than three long hours to wait in 
a very melancholy village in the Canton of Vaud, 
between two melancholy mountains with two 
little caps of snow on their heads. How could 
I kill these three hours? It was my turn to ask 
for aid; and there came a general cry, “Go 
and see the Chaudron: it is all there is in this 
country.”’ 

And where was this Chaudron? On the moun- 
tain towards the right. But as I might lose 
my way, I was advised to take a guide; and over 
there in that little white house with green blinds 
I- would find the best guide in the country, —a 
very worthy man,— Father Simon. 

I went to the little house and knocked at the 
door. An old woman opened it for me. 

“Is Father Simon at home?” 

“Yes, he is here. But—if you are going to 
Chaudron — ” 

“ Yes, | am going to Chaudron.” 

‘‘T am sorry, but Father Simon cannot go 
to-day; he is lame. But don’t be disturbed, we 
have some one to take his place; here is our 
dog.” 

“ What! your dog !” 

“Yes, Noiraud. He will guide you just as 
well as my husband would. He is used to it,” 

“Used to it?’ 

“Certainly. For years and years Father Simon 
has taken him. He knows the way. He has 
often guided travellers there, and we have always 
had compliments for it. He knows as much 
about it as you or I, only he cannot talk; but no 
talking is necessary for this, If we had a monu- 
ment to show, he could not do it; for then we 
should have to remember dates, and talk about it. 
But here there is nothing but the beauties of 
nature. Take Noiraud. Besides, it will be 
cheaper for you. My husband would ask you 
three francs; with Noiraud it won’t cost you but 
thirty sous; and he will show you as much for 
thirty sous as my husband could for three frances. 
Shall I call the dog?” 

“Yes, call him.” 

‘¢ Noiraud! Noiraud !” 

A little black dog, with curly hair sticking out 
every way, came in answer to her call, —an in- 
significant-looking creature ; however, he wore 
a certain air of gravity, decision, and importance. 
His first look was directed towards me. He gave 
me a clear, penetrating, assured look, which ex- 


pressed clearly, “ This is a traveller; he wishes - 


to see Chaudron.” 


I had had enough for one day of missing a 
train, and I was determined not to risk it again; 
so I explained to the good woman that I had but 
three hours for my walk to Chaudron. 

“Oh, I know,” said she; ‘‘ you must take the 
train at four o’clock. Don’t be afraid; Noiraud 
will bring you back in time. Come, Noiraud; 
go on, my doggie; go along; go to Chaudron — 
Chaudron — Chaudron— Chaudron.” 

She repeated the word four times very slowly 
and distinctly, and while she was speaking I 
examined Noiraud with some curiosity. He 
answered his mistress’s words by little nods, As 
she concluded, he showed a little impatience and 
temper. They might be translated: “Yes, yes, 
Chaudron. I understand; I understand per- 
fectly. Do you think I am a fool?” And before 
she uttered the fourth “Chaudron,’’ Noiraud 
turned away, evidently wounded, planted himself 
in front of me, and, with a look as if showing me 
the door, he said as plainly as it is permitted to a 
dog to speak, “Come, let us go.” ; 

I followed him with docility. We started, he 
before, I behind. In this style we passed through 
the village. Some children, who were playing 
in the street, recognized my guide. 

“ Noiraud, hallo! Noiraud, come here.’’ 

They wanted to play with the dog; but he 
turned away his head with a disdainful air, — 
with the air of a dog who intends to do his duty 
and earn thirty sous. One of the children called 
out :— 

“Tet him alone. He is guiding the gentleman 
to Chaudron. Good-by, sir.’’ 

And they all burst out laughing, repeating, 
“‘ Good-by, sir.” 

I smiled, but ungraciously I am sure; for I felt 
embarrassed, even a little humiliated. I was en- 
tirely governed by this animal. He was, for the 
moment, my master. He knew where he was 
going, and I knew nothing about it. I hastened 
to leave the village, so that I might find myself 
alone with Noiraud in the midst of the beauties 
of nature, which he was commissioned to make 
me admire. 

These beauties of nature were, in the begin- 
ning, a very dusty road under a leaden sky. 
The dog proceeded with a quick step, and I soon 
became tired. I tried to moderate his pace. 
‘‘ Noiraud! Come, Noiraud, my good fellow, not 
so fast!” Noiraud marched on as though he 
were deaf, and pursued the tedious road without 
appearing to hear me, and was seized with a 
veritable spasm of anger when I desired to sit 
down in the corner of the field under a tree which 
gave a light shade. He barked with a little 
stormy voice, casting angry looks at me. Kvi- 
dently what I was doing was out of order,—no- 
body ever stopped there. And his yelpings 
became so sharp and piercing that I was forced 
to get up and continue my walk. Noiraud be- 
came calm immediately, and began again to trot 
gayly on in front of me. I had understood him, 
and he was satisfied. 

A few minutes after we entered a delightful 
road, bordered with flowers, shady, fragrant, 
fresh, and cool, with a sound of falling water. 
Noiraud almost immediately slipped into the 
woods, and galloping off, disappeared in the little 
pathway. Out of breath, I hastened after him. 
Thad hardly taken a hundred steps before I found 
my Noiraud, holding his head up, his eyes shin- 
ing, waiting for me in a kind of hall of verdure, 
enlivened by the song of a little cascade. 

I observed an old rustic bench, and Noiraud 
looked excitedly at my eyes, and then to the 
bench, and from the bench to my eyes, I was 


beginning to understand Noiraud’s language. He 
was evidently saying, ‘This is a good place to 
rest; it is cool and pleasant here. Come, do sit 
down. You can sit down; I am sure of it.’’ 

So I stopped, seated myself, and lighted a 
cigar. I almost made a gesture as though I 
would offer one to Noiraud. Perhaps he smoked. 
He was already lying at my feet. 
had the habit of making at this place a little halt 
and a little siesta. 

He did not sleep more than ten minutes. I 
was perfectly easy, for Noiraud inspired me with 
such confidence that I resolved to obey him 
blindly. He rose, stretched, gave me a little 


angry look, which meant, “Go on, my friend, go 


on.” We both took our way under the trees, 
but at a slower pace. Noiraud enjoyed the 
charm, the silence, and the sweetness of the place. 
Only a few moments before, in his haste to escape 
from the heat and dust, he hurried on with a 
short, quick step, in order to arrive at our des- 
tination. But now, refreshed and rested, Noiraud 
was walking for the pleasure of passing through 
one of the most beautiful pathways of the Canton 
of Vaud. , ; 

Another road appears on the left. Noiraud 
hesitates for a moment; he reflects; then he 
passes on, and continues his route straight before 
him, but not without some anxiety and hesitation 
in his movements. Now he is stopping; he 
must have made a mistake. Yes, for he turns 
back. We plunge into the path on the left, which 
suddenly, after about a hundred steps, conducts 
us to a kind of amphitheatre ; and Noiraud, his 
head erect as though scenting something above, 
invites me to contemplate the venerable height of 
the unscalable wall of rocks which forms this 
amphitheatre. When Noiraud thinks that I have 
contemplated this sufficiently, he turns back, and 
we retrace our steps to take again our first road. 
Noiraud had forgotten to show me the amphi- 
theatre among the rocks. It was a slight error, 
which was very quickly repaired. 

The road became very hilly, steep, and rough. 
I advance with infinite precautions, more than 
slowly. Noiraud leaps lightly from rock to rock, 
but he does not forsake me. He waits for me, 
fixing on me looks of the most touching solici- 
tude. At last I hear something like a boiling. 
Noiraud begins to bark joyfully. “Courage,” he 
says tome. ‘‘ Keep up your courage. We are 
almost there. You will soon see the Chaudron.” 

This is indeed Chaudron. A very modest 
spring falls from an equally modest height, leap- 
ing and rebounding on a large rock scarcely 
hollowed out. I should never have been consoled 
for having made this laborious ascent in order to 
see this very mediocre wonder, if I had not had 
for a companion on the road this good Noiraud, 
who is certainly much more interesting and 
wonderful than the Chaudron fall. 

On each side of the spring, in little Swiss 
chalets, are installed two little Swiss dairies, kept 
by two little Swiss women, one blonde, the other 
a brunette. In national costumes, on the thresh- 
old of their little boxes as if carved by machin- 
ery, both were eagerly watching my arrival. It 
seemed to me that the little blonde had very 
pretty eyes, and I had already made two or three 
steps towards her, when Noiraud, bursting out in 
furious barks, resolutely barred my passage. Had 
he a preference for the little brunette? I turned 
towards her. It was certainly so. Noiraud, 
when he saw me at the table of his young favor- 


ite, was. appeased as though by enchantment. I 


asked for a cup of milk. Noiraud’s friend re- 
enters her little play-house, and Noiraud slips 


He must have — 
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behind her into the house. ‘Through a half-open 
window I follow Noiraud with my eyes. The 
wretch! he is served before I am; he is the first 
to have a bowl of milk; he is bought. 

After this, with the drops of milk still clinging 
to his whiskers, Noiraud comes to keep me com- 
pany, and to look at me while I drink my milk. 
And, both perfectly satisfied with each other, 
taking long breaths of the pure, light mountain 
air, three or four hundred metres above the sea, 
we pass there a delicious half-hour. Then 
Noiraud commences to show signs of impatience 
and uneasiness. I can read now his eyes half 
open. We must start. I pay, I rise, and while 
I am going towards the right, to the road which 
has brought us up the mountain, I see my Noiraud 
going to plant himself at the left, at the entrance 
of another road. He fixes on me a serious, 


‘severe look. How much progress I have made 


in two hours, and how familiar has Noiraud’s 
silent eloquence become to me! 

‘* What kind of an opinion have you formed 
of me?” Noiraud says. ‘‘Do you think that I 
would take you twice over the same route? No, 
indeed! We must go down by another road.” 

We do go down by this other road. My guide 
permits me to have plenty of leisure to admire a 
very remarkable prospect; and when we separate 
at the station, I translate Noiraud’s last look : — 

“We are twenty minutes too soon. I have 
taken good care that you should not be late for 
your train.” 


HOW A NEW HAT WENT TO A 
SUGAR-PARTY. 


BY MRS. EMILY BROOKS. 


WAS sitting by the win- 
dow one morning in early 
spring, many years ago, 
watching the snow as it 
fell in big, soft flakes, 
when my cousin Frank 
drove up in his sleigh. 
He brought an invitation 
from his mother to a sugar- 
party in the woods the next afternoon. 

It was to be a great event, as the whole school 
was invited, and we were all going in a large 
sleigh drawn by four horses. Charlie Brown was 
to drive; and as our house was the first on the 
road, I was pretty sure to have a front seat with 
the driver. 

I was in a great state of excitement the next 
day, and felt the importance of making a fine 
appearance. At that time I had developed a sud- 
den fondness for dress, which my small wardrobe 
was hardly sufficient to gratify; but, fortunately 
for my ease of mind, I possessed a new hat, which 
seemed tq me a crowning glory and a joy unspeak- 
able. My father had selected it on his last visit 
to the city, and indeed it was a most gorgeous 
affair of blue velvet and red feathers. If the girls 
were not envious I felt sure they ought to be, and 
I made up my mind it was just the thing to wear 
to Aunt Sally’s sugar-party. 

I said not a word to Mother, but appeared at 
the last minute all ready for the four-horse sleigh. 
Mother held up her hands in astonishment when 
she saw me, ejaculating, “ Ruth Parker, what have 
you got on your head ?’”. 

‘* My new hat,” I answered quietly, as I clam- 
bered up on to the front seat while brother Fred 
slipped in behind; and we were off before she 
was able to say anything more. 


. 


We called for Lottie Brown, who appeared in 
her pretty blue hood and mittens with a “ Good 
morning, Ruth,’’ and a surprised ‘‘ Why, you’ve 
got on your best hat!” 

“¢ Oh, yes, Aunt Sally has n’t seen it yet.” 

‘‘ Ah, I see! It is all for Aunt Sally’s benefit,” 
said Lottie, wickedly. 

‘‘My! what a stunning hat!’ remarked Ed 
Bates, as he climbed to a seat. 

‘¢ Little boys should be seen and not heard,’’ 
was my withering reply ; and Ed, who was really 
a big boy, was withered accordingly. 

The sleigh was rapidly filled from the different 
houses, and in spite of my vanity I couldn’t help 
feeling uncomfortable when I found myself the 
only girl wearing so fine a hat. However, the 
day was lovely, the horses were in fine condition, 
and frisked a little more than usual as they took 
the last hill at a gallop, and dashed up to the 
house with a jingling of bells which did credit 
to Charlie Brown’s superior horsemanship. 

Aunt Sally came out in a clean gingham gown 
and calico apron, with a white collar pinned very 
much to one side, as usual. 

‘¢ Well, I’m glad to see ye, every one of ye. 
Ye’ve got here in pretty good season. Come right 
into the spare room till the boys have taken care 
of the horses.’’ 

“Oh, you dear Aunt Sally!” said I, as I gave 
her a rapturous hug. Again I see the cosey old 
room as we saw it on that bright spring day in 
1853 ;— the blazing wood-fire in the open fire- 
place; the bare white floor, covered with home- 
made rugs in brilliant colors; the plaster images, 
supposed to be works of art; and the silver candle- 
sticks two feet high, which gave an air of dignity 
and grandeur to the old-fashioned room. 

The boys were ready when Aunt Sally suddenly 
discovered my hat. “ Why, Ruth,” she exclaimed, 
“ye don’t mean to wear that hat into the woods! 
The branches will knock it off before you get to 
the bilin’-place. Take it off and wear my pump- 
kin hood. It won’t hurt it a mite. I’d jest as 
soon you’d wear it as not.’’ 

I saw myself in imagination in Aunt Sally’s 
quilted black silk hood, which she had worn for 
the last five years! ‘‘ Oh no, thank you, Aunt 
Sally ; I really don’t need it,”— and I made my 
escape as quickly as possible. 

We took the pathway over the hill, and were 
soon in sight of the blazing fires, over which were 
suspended the kettles of boiling syrup. 

Uncle Reuben came toward us bearing two big 
pailsful of sap, and from behind a hogshead 
Zenas appeared, whittling as usual. 

“Theered ye comin’,” exclaimed Uncle Reuben, 
— dear, jolly old man! — “and I hurried up so’s 
to get here with the crowd.” 

Zenas had lived with Uncle Reuben ever since 
Milly was a baby. He had a wonderful care 
and affection for the child, and when we came 
up she was standing on a tree-stump with her 
arm over his shoulder, admiring a wooden spoon 
which he had carved for her with his ever ready 
pocket-knife. 

‘«See, Ruthie!’’ she cried, skipping to my 
side, ‘¢see what Zenas has made me!” — adding 
confidentially, ‘* Don’t you think Zenas looks real 
handsome this morning? Doesn’t he whittle 
out beautiful things with his knife, Ruth? He’s 
so good, too!” 

I looked at Zenas. He wore a blue flannel 
shirt, and had a bright gingham handkerchief 
tied around his neck. He had not been to the 
barber that morning, and his hair, which was 
quite long, hung in scanty locks about his ears. 
His eyes were a faded blue, but his mou h, 


though inclined to stay open, was capable of the 
pleasantest smile that my memory recalls, and his 
voice fitted the smile. We had never thought of 
Zenas as being beautiful; but a kind heart will 
make any man attractive to those who love him, 
and we were all fond of Zenas. So, though I 
smiled, I assured Milly that Zenas was “ lovely.” 
Just then a drooping limb hit my head, and 
pushed my hat to one side. I put my hand up to 


-arrange it, and was struck again, —this time by an 


idea. I decided to make Zenas useful, and, hastily 
removing my hat, and tying my veil over my 
head, I asked him if he would take care of it till 
we were ready to go home. I was beginning to 
hate it. 

Zenas took the hat very carefully, and disap- 
peared behind a tree. 

The sugar was ready by this time, and we 
made a raid on Zenas for wooden spoons, and 
gathered round the kettles to have our saucers 
filled with the hot sugar from Uncle Reuben’s 
long-handled sugar-ladle. Next we found a snow- 
drift, and poured the sugar over the hard, white 
snow, where it crisped and crinkled as it cooled. 
Then we took it up on our wooden spoons, and 
Oh, wasn’t it good! Never any choice bonbons 
in after years equalled those morsels of amber 
sweetness, crystallized with snow, and flavored 
with the juice of the maple. 

It was astonishing how much we could eat; 
and when we were thoroughly sweetened, Frank 
proposed a tramy among the maples. How lovely 
it all was, —the air so sweet and pure, the soft 
patter of the sap dropping into the buckets like 
the sound of fairy footfalls, and the shy little 
squirrels peeping through the branches! 

A loud “ Hello!” from our host recalled us, to 
find the fires smouldering and the buckets filled 
with the new sugar ready to be carried to the 
house. 

“My hat, Zenas! 
cried. 

“ Sartin, I’ll get it in a minute,” and the good 
fellow disappeared to return a moment later with 
a soiled and bedraggled mass of velvet and 
feathers. 

Oh, what a sight it was! A shout of lauchter 
echoed through the woods while I was finding 
voice to ask Zenas how it happened. 

“‘ Mother didn’t want you to wear it,” said the 
irrepressible Freddy. 

Zenas alone looked sorry. ‘ You see, Ruth,” 
he began, “I didn’t mean to spile it. I jest cut 
off a small limb from a maple to make a nice place 
to hang the thing on. When I went to get it, the 
sap had started from where I cut the tree, and, 
Ruthie, your hat was half full of sap.’’ 

Even Zenas grinned now ; but I thought of my 
mother. I knew there was one person who would 
not look upon that deplorable object with a smile. 

“There’s only one thing you can do to atone 
for this, Zenas,” I said recklessly, determined the 
day should not end in tears; “you'll have to 
wear it yourself.” And suiting the action to the 
word, I pulled off his old felt hat and replaced it 
with my ruined one. 

“Ruthie, don’t! It makes me look like a 
fool!” remonstrated the poor fellow. 

“ All the more reason you should wear it, 
Zenas; and as I’m another for bringing it here, 
you and I will lead a race to see who shall get to 
the house first.”’ 

What a shout went up as we started ahead over 
the slippery pathway, Zenas bobbing the red 
feathers up and down as he worked his way over 
the uneven ground! He made good time, how- 
ever, and went tearing into Aunt Sally’s kitchen 


Please get it for me,’ I 
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in a way that “struck her all of a heap,” as she 
afterwards expressed it. 

‘¢ What in the world!” exclaimed Aunt Sally, 
turning upon me in virtuous wrath. “ Ruth Par- 
ker, I should think ye’d be ashamed of yourself, 
making Zenas look like that when he never did 
no harm to nobody, and you all a laughin’ at him, 
that ain’t half as good as he is!” 

“Perhaps you don’t know that he has been 
using my best Sunday-go-to-meeting hat for a sap- 
bucket, Aunt Sally. If you don’t believe it, look 
at it.” 

“Mis Barnes, I didn’t mean ter, honest I 
did n’t,” said Zenas. “Here, Ruth, take the old 
thing off! I don’t never want to see it again.” 

“All right, Zenas; and please, Aunt Sally, 
will you lend me your pumpkin hood to wear 
home ?” 

“Of course, child; and ye’d showed more 
sense if ye’d put it on when I told ye to.” 

Then came the supper. I can see again the 
long table, set out with the best blue china and 
solid silver, and the delicious baked beans, eaten 
with vinegar and home-made pickles, which 
tasted so good after our surfeit of sweets. 

We went home by moonlight, and I wore Aunt 
Sally’s “ pumpkin” hood. It looked almost as 
funny on my head as the giddy hat had looked 
on Zenas’s. But I had had my lesson. My pride 
was thoroughly humbled in spite of my gay de- 
meanor, and I meekly took the back seat in the 
big sleigh and made friends with Freddy. 

As I entered my mother’s presence, she re- 
peated the question she had asked when I left 
home, in almost as surprised a tone: “ Ruth Par- 
ker, what have you got on your head?” but she 
was even more astonished at the bedrageled hat 
which I laid on the table before her. 

A full account of the afternoon’s events failed 
to bring even a smile to her face, though I heard 
Father laughing uproariously after I was safely 
shut into my chamber. But her words were few. 
My punishment hung in the front hall for long 
weeks after; and every time I went out at the 
front door I was reminded of the fact that it is 
poor taste to be over-dressed, even if it does not 
reveal a silly vanity. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


Tue Channing Hall Talk of Saturday, March 29, 
was given by Mr. Edwin T. Horne, on the subject 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Mr. Horne said he should not attempt to preach a 
sermon, but rather offer some thoughts which might 
guide a teacher in a school where spiritual training 
and character building is the chief aim. He empha- 
sized the value of stories as a means of bringing 
abstract truths plainly before the child’s mind. 
A child’s knowledge is relative, and any abstract 
quality, such as honesty, when put in relation to a 
material fact by means of a story illustrating this 
quality, can be made apparent to him. 

Without parable Jesus spoke not to his disciples ; 
and as he took his themes from things near and 
familiar, so should children be taught. In teaching 
this parable the far-away time and scene should be 
made present and near by means of maps and de- 
scription, just as an every-day geography lesson is 
taught. Make the history of the province of Sama- 
ria and its people clear, so that the full value of the 
goodness displayed by a man supposed to be hostile 
to the suffering Jew may be made plain. The 
circumstances attending the telling of this parable 
should be dwelt on. It was intended as a rebuke to 
a man who asked a question of Jesus simply to try 
him, and see if the answer would conform to that 
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which was essential to Jewish law in its highest 
teaching : “ What shall I do to inherit eternal life 2” 
This man was an educatéd man, a lawyer; and Jesus 
sought to make the answer come from the man’s 
own mouth, when he told him to love God with all 
his heart and his neighbor with all his soul. And 
when the lawyer refused to accept this as an answer, 
and asked who his neighbor was, the parable was 
told to show the widening love which shall make 
brethren of all mankind. It is this love we are 
commanded to acquire; and if we ask how we can 
be ordered to love God, the answer is, that we need 
only to put ourselves in right relationship to God 
by training ourselves to recognize his lovableness. 
The lawyer asked, “ What shall I do?” and to-day 
the same question is asked. Nineteen centuries have 
not taught men that it is not the single deed, but 
the general tendency in the right direction, which 
makes the true life. It is not the man whose life 
is guarded and guided by circumstances, living to 
fulfil earthly desires and committing no special sin, 
who gains the eternal life; but rather the man who, 
slipping and falling sometimes, is yet in the whole 
tendency of his life pursuing the right. We look at 
the world around us to-day and see all its evils, — 
the rich growing richer, the poor poorer, public trust 
becoming private opportunity ; we simply look at it, 
do nothing, and pass by on the other side. Christ 
taught by the parable of the Good Samaritan that 
humanity is wider than place or nation. When he 
asked his questioner which one was the wounded 
man’s neighbor, he was forced to reply that it was 
he who showed mercy on him. 

Three ideas may be developed in this story: 
(1) What is.it to fall among thieves? Show that 
circumstances, poverty, sin, idleness, selfishness, may 
all be thieves, robbing us of our best. (2) What is 
it to pass by on the other side? ‘That it is shutting 
out others, and considering only ourselves. (8) What 
is salvation? Tobe so filled with good that there is 
no room forevil. Let service crowd out selfishness ; 
the good that is to be one’s salvation is within; it 
has only to be worked out. Again, children must 
be taught that they are not to wait for great, oppor- 
tunities to do good, but to avail themselves of the 
things which come in their way with the passing of 
each day. 

Tn closing, Mr. Horne recommended, in connection 
with the lesson of this parable, a little story by 
Tolstoi, called “ Where Love is, there God is.” 


Tuer Channing Hall Talks for the season, which 
have proved so valuable and interesting to Sunday- 
school teachers, were brought to a close on Satur- 
day, April 5, by a review of the course of lessons 
from Mr. John O. Norris. Mr. Norris having been 
present during the whole series, and followed the 
exposition of the different topics as given by Rev. 
Messrs. Savage, Winkley, Slicer, Hale, Tiffany, 
Fenn, Hornbrooke, Mr. E. T. Horne, and Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, proved himself well prepared to 
summarize the teachings of this course, while 
demonstrating how such a mass of matter should 
be handled in making a comprehensive review. 

Mr. Norris said that the ideal review implied, in 
the first place, a class of pupils who had been 
present at all the lessons given, and also a personal 
handling of such a class by the reviewer, in order 
that the weak points observed might be more 
strongly put, and truths found to be especially 
needed more fully brought out. These conditions 
he found lacking on this occasion, and he was there- 
fore necessitated to deal somewhat differently with 
his review method. The question might be asked 
if it were worth while to review at all. his de- 
pends on the age of the pupil. With adults it is 
of little use. The object to be attained with them 
is not the acquiring of so many precise facts as the 
stimulation of thought induced by the study of 
these lessons. But with the bulk of our Sunday- 
school pupils we want to create a standard of 
thought and an idea of true living which shall be a 
guide through their lives. The remarkable facility 
of the youthful mind to lose what has been put 
into it is well known. The wise teacher will find 


in every lesson some principle which ought to be 


implanted in the child’s mind, and by means of 


frequent reviews the subject thus considered could 
be made so familiar to the child as to set up a line 
of thought and feeling in that special direction, be- 
cause the way has been so prepared that there is 
less resistance, and the result is the establishing of 
a habit of thought. It is possible to set up such a 
standard of thought as to make it easier to do right 
than wrong. Thoroughness comes only by repeti- 
tion, and there is an intense satisfaction that comes 
to the young as well as the old from the habit of 
thoroughness. ‘The young like also to be held up 
to a high standard of thought and character; they 
recognize the truth that self-gratification must be 
subordinated to the good of others. In all our 
teaching, time spent in dwelling upon and reiterat- 
ing the principles which shall make a sure founda- 
tion of right and truth and character will insure 
our best success. In order to make a review valu- 
able, something definite must have been aimed at 
and accomplished in the course of our teaching. 
If we have gone over our lessons in a half-hearted 
way, a review lesson will be only a waste of time. 
Mr. Norris took up in turn each of the topics 
which had been treated during the course, and 
dwelt on the salient points which had been pre- 
sented by the giver of each lesson, emphasizing 
their importance, and showing how one common 
thread of stress upon one and the same moral truth 
ran through many of them, and could be made 
apparent to the pupil reviewing. Out of Mr. 
Norris’s own wealth of carefully considered thought 


on these lessons he was able to add many useful - 


and pertinent suggestions as to truths to be deduced 
from the subjects treated, and the best way of 
making them clearly seen. Altogether, this last 
talk was found to be one of the most valuable 
given, since it was a sort of epitome of the wisdom 
of all the preceding ones. 


[Wz would draw the attention of Sunday-school 
teachers and superintendents td the following com- 
munication. It is taken from a letter written us 
by the Rev. Napoleon Hoagland, of Wucurra, 
Kansas, and gives us a cheering report of the 
Sunday-school in that place, besides containing a 
timely suggestion for those schools or classes who 
wish to raise money, whether for themselves or for 
some charity. — Ep.] sos 

“Miss Brown’s Easter Bell exercise, as published 
in Every OrHer Sunpay, was an appreciated 
feature of our exercises on Easter Sunday. We 
used the service in the ‘Carol.’ The sermon came 
in as part of the one service, and was written with 
the children especially in mind. ‘The text was the 
verse about the mustard seed, and care was taken 
to put it all in language easy for a child to grasp. 
We made a start that day to arrange for a church 
of our own some time. Seeds were given to the 
children to plant and cultivate, the proceeds to be 
given to the church building fund. Quite a lot of 
flower seeds and vegetable seeds were taken, and 
witb cheering enthusiasm.” 


Anvover, N. H.— The Unitarian Sunday-school 
of this town gave its penny collection for one Sunday 


to the annual contribution of the Society with which 


it is connected, as a part of the Society’s contribu- 
tion to the American Unitarian Association. 
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